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ABSTRACT 

A study was conducted to test a model of relational 
competence that consisted of three components: motivation, knowledge, 
and skill in interaction for both participants in a conversation. The 
model is based on the assumption that the additive combination of 
these components for both participants will be significantly 
predictive of several competent outcomes, including communication 
satisfaction, perceived confirmation, conversational appropriateness, 
and effectiveness. Subjects, approximately 500 college students, 
completed measures of communication involvement, interpersonal 
communication apprehension (motivation), self-monitoring (knowledge), 
attentiveness, self -rated competence, and ratings of other competence 
(skill). The measures were completed before and after interaction in 
one of two dyadic situations — acquaintance and task. Results^ 
indicated that the context-independent measures did not contribute 
significant variance to the model. However, both the context-specific 
measures of skill contributed substantial amounts of variance in all 
of the predictions. The findings support the conclusion that 
competence is a contextual phenomenon and requires context-specific 
conceptualization and measurement. Appendices include statistical 
tables and a six-page list of references. (FL) 
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ABSTRACT 

A model of relational competence is reviewed, which consis.ts of three compo- 
nents; motivation, knowledge, and skill in interaction for both participants 
in a conversation. The model assumes that the additive combination of these 
components for both interactants will be significantly predictive of compe- 
tent outcomes; specifically, communication satisfaction, perceived confirma- 
tion, and conversational appropriateness and effectiveness. These constructs 
were operational ized by the measures of communici tion involvement, interper- 
sonal communication apprehension (motivation), self-monitoring (knowledge), 
attentiveness, self-rated competence, and rating of alter-competence (skill). 
A total of 492 subjects completed these measures before and after interaction 
in one of two dyadic situations: acquaintance and task. Results indicate 
that the context-independent measures did not contribute significant variance 
to the model. However, the context-specific measures of skill (i.e., self- 
rated and alter-competence) both contributed substantial amounts of variance 
in all of the predictions. Findings support the conclusion that competence 
is a contextual phenomenon, and requires context-specific conceptualization 
and measurement. 
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RATIONALE 

Theory and rerearch increasingly point to three basic components of 
individual competence: motivation, knowledge, and skill (Argyle, 1969; 
Clinard, 1979; Knapp» 1978; Spitzberg, 1981a; Thayer, 1968). An individual 
must know how to interact competently with particular individuals in specific 
contexts. Even knowing how to interact does not guarantee possession of the 
requisite skills for implementing that knowledge. And possessing both know- 
ledge and ability to interact competently does not necessitate a desire to 
interact competently. To use a dramaturgical metaphor developed by Ring, 
Braginsky, and Braginsky (1966), an actor cannot perform competently if s/he 
is not motivated to perform. Further, being motivated to perform does not 
necessitate that the actor knows the script to perform. Finally, knowing the 
script and wanting to perform well do not guarantee that the actor is skilled 
in acting ability. A similar approach is taken by Powell (1979), who identifies 
three reasons why a person would interact incompetently: 

(1) the indi./iduj>l does not recognize the requirements of the 
situational form and, therefore, cannot adapt to it; (2) the 
individual recognizes the form, but chooses not to respond to 
it because the payoff is too low or the resistance too high; 
and (3) the individual recognizes the situational form, but 
does not have the necessary conmuni cation skills to respond 
appropriately (p. 141). 

These reasons correspond to knowledge, motivation, and skill components of 
•'nteraction. 

Recently, Spitzberg (1981a) has refined this model. His conceptualization 
includes a dyadic interaction between A e.nd B, in context C at time T. Within 
this context, individual competencies are comprised of context-specific and 
context-independent characteristics. Specifically, the components of motivation, 
knowledge, and skill are viewed as additive competencies in the prediction of 
criteria of competence in interaction. That is, as the additive combination of 
A's and B's motivations, k wledge reserviors, and skills in a given 
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interaction increases, so do the outcomes of conmuni cation satisfaction, per- 
ceived confirmation, and perceived conversational appropriateness and effect- 
iveness. 

Motivation is conceptualized as a function of approach and avoidance 

factors. Individuals characteristically tend to approach or avoid interactive 

contexts. The approach factor can be operational ized by the contstruct of 

communication involvement (Cegala, 1978). Interaction involvement refers to 

the general tendency for an individual to demonstrate both 
actentiveness and perceptiveness in interactions. As such, 
it is considered a fundamentally important cognitive dimen- 
sion of communicative competence (Cegala, 1981, p. 112). 

Interaction involvement represents a perceived tendency to engage and attend 
intentionally in conversations with particular sensitivity to self, alter, and 
the context. It has manifested small but statistically significant positive 
relationships with communicative competence control dimensions (Cegala, 1978; 
1981). Therefore, conmuni cation invovlement reflects a motivational component 
involving a desire to approach communicative situations with perceptiveness, 
other-orientation, and attentiveness. 

Whereas communication involvement reflects a proclivity to approach 
communicative contexts, communication apprehension represents an active avoid- 
ance and fear of communicative contexts. Communication apprehension is a pre- 
disposition to experience anxiety in conmuni cative situations. Conmunication 
apprehensives perceive themselves as lonely, shy, withdrawn, comnunicatively 
inadequate, passive, unaffiliative, and interpersonal ly ineffective (Burgoon, 
1976; Daly, 1978; McCroskey, 1977; McCroskey, Daly & Sorenson, 1976; McCroskey, 
Daly, Richmond & Falcione, 1977; McCroskey, Richmond, Daly & Cox, 1975; 
Phillips, 1968; Rosenfeld i Plax, 1976; Spitzberg, 1981b). There is substantial 
reason, then, to view conmunication apprehension as an avoidance factor of 
communication. 
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Persons motivated to approach interactive contexts may still lack the 
knowledge of potentially effective and appropriate behavior. Knowledge in- 
cludes familiarity with communicative rules (linguistic, social, and interper- 
sonal), scripts (internalized schemas Tor responding and recognizing conversa- 
tional forms and patterns), personal information (interpersonal constructs and 
behavioral cues), contextual information (episodic, relational, and situational 
forms), and the interface of these factors. The proclivity to attend to these 
factors, compare them to current and past experiT.nces, and assess the most 
appropriate and effective behavioral options available is operational ized in 
the construct of self-monitoring (Snyder, 1974). High self-monitors are very 
sensitive to contextual and communicative cues of appropriateness (Snyder, 
1979a, 1979b). Research indicates that high self-monitors are "particularly 
knowledgeable about individuals who are prototypes of a wide variety of trait 
domains" (Snyder & Cantor, 1980, p. 222). That is, high self-monitors possess 
an extensive reservoir of knowledge about various personality types. To 
rnhance this reservior, high self-monitors tend to be other-oriented by active- 
ly monitoring the actions of others in interaction (Brandt, Miller & Hocking, 
1981; Brockner & Eckenrode, 1979; I ekes & Barnes, 1977; Rarick, Soldow & 
Geizer, 1976). Thus, self -monitoring reflects a tendency to acquire, possess, 
access, and use social information and knowledge. 

Finally, the skill components of empathy (Lane, 1981; Spitzberg, 1980), 
role-taking ability (Hale, 1980; Hale & Delia, 1976), nonverbal expressiveness 
(Friedman, Prince, Riggio & DiMatteo, 1980), communication sensitivity (Neal & 
Hughey, 1979), and composite competence constructs (Bienvenu, 1971; Farber, 
1962; Holland & Baird, 1968; Phelps & Snavely, 1980; Spitzberg 1981e) have 
all been identified as important measures of competence. In all, these re- 
search lines continue to indicate that "other-orientation" appropriately 
describes a vital skill of competence (Cupach & Spitzberg, 1981; Feingold, 1977; 



Spitzberg, 1981d). Other-orientation is manifested through attentiveness, 
interest in alter, and several behaviors such as positive feedback, supportive- 
ness, respect, and politeness. The importance of attentiveness as an other- 
oriented style is emphasized by Norton and Pettegrew (1979): "The attentive 
communicator focuses his/her regard toward the other while simultaneously sig- 
naling verbally and paraverbally that interest, concern, sensitivity, and 
notice are being shown" (p. 26). Attentive communicators confirm alter's self- 
concept and enhance enjoyment of the interaction. In their research, Norton 
and Pettegrew found that 75 percent of the variance of "being a good Gomnuni- 
cator" was accounted for by communication attentiveness. 

Another approach to communicative skill and other-orientation is that of 
Cupach and Spitzberg (1981). Their research indicates that competence is best 
Assessed by alter, rather than self alone. That is, A's satisfaction is pri- 
marily due to A's perception of B's conversational competence. B's competence 
is operational ized by a set of self-reported other-oriented behaviors and 
conversational skills, as perceived by A. Behaviors and Impressions included 
in this research are those perceived as "supportive," "cooperative," "polite," 
and "respectful" communication. Thus, other-oriented behavior appears to be 
an essential element of competent communication skill. 

Finally, several outcomes are predicted as criteria of competent inter- 
action. If individuals are competent in a given Interaction, the episodic 
outcomes of perceived confimation, conmuni cation satisfaction, and percieved 
conversation?! appropriateness and effectiveness should accrue. These three 
outcomes are central to competent conmuni cation. Competent conmuni cation is 
likely to be confiming of self-concepts rather than disconfirming (Cissna, 
1976; Cissna & Keating, 1979; Sieburg, 1973; Sieburg & Larson, 1971; Wilmot, 
1979), satisfying rather than dissatisfying (Hecht, 1978a, 1978b, 1978c, 1978d), 
and appropriate and effective rather than inappropriate and ineffective 
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(Spitzberg & Phelps, 1981). 

The foregoing review of Spitzberg's (1981a) model indicates that there 
are three fundamental components of competence In comnunicating: motivation, 
knowledge, and skill. An individual needs to be motivated to interact 
competently, possess the knowledge of how to interact competently, and be 
capable of enacting (i.e., demonstrating) the behavioral requisites of 
competent communication. The competency of these components can be assessed 
by the degree to which they relate to the outcomes of perceived confirmation,, 
cotnmuni cation satisfaction, and conversational appropriateness. Table 1 
illustrates the operational components of this model, and provides a working 
vocabulary from which hypotheses can be derived. 

insert Ta ble 1 a bout here 
HYPOTHESES AND RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

The general competence model forecasts that motivation, knowledge, and 
skill will significantly predict outcomes of competence. Operationally, this 
results in the following hypotheses: 

Hy Comnunication satisfaction is significantly predicted by a linear 
combination of comp'jni cation involvement, interpersonal communi- 
cation apprehension, self-monitoring, comnunication attentiveness, 
and relational competence measures. 

H2: Perceived confirmation is significantly predicted by a linear com- 
bination of communication involvement, interpersonal communication 
apprehension, self-monitoring, comnunication attentiveness, and 
relational competence measures. 

H3: Conversational appropriateness and effectiveness is significantly 
predicted by a linear combination of communication involvement, 
interpersonal communication apprehension, self-monitoring, communi- 
cation attentiveness, and relational competence measures. 

The overall competence model indicates that the components of motivation, 
knowledge, and skill will be significantly predictive of several competent 
outcomes.. However, before the remaining hypotheses can be elaborated, a deci- 
sion must be made regarding the optimal relational competence component to use 
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whether joint (i.e., additive) or interactive (i.e., multiplicative), Thus, 

the following research question is posed: 

Qi: Which combination of competence variables, joint or interactive, 
is the optimal predictor of competence outcomes? 

Given that either joint or interactive relational compe °nc8 will be a 

better predictor, the relational competence model indicates that competence 

components will not only predict self-rated outcomes, but alter's outcomes as 

well. That is, A"s competence predicts B's satisfaction, confirmation, and 

perceived conversational appropriateness and effectiveness. 

Hi,: Alter's coimuni cation satisfaction is significantly predicted by a 
linear combination of conmunication involvement, interpersonal com- 
munication apprehension, self-monitoring, communication attentive- 
ness, and (joint or interactive) relational competence measures. 

H5: Alter's perceived confirmation is significantly predicted by a 
linear combination of communication involvement, interpersonal 
communication apprehension, self-monitoring, communication atten- 
tiveness, and (joint or interactive) relational competence measures. 

Hg: Alter's conversational appropriateness and effectiveness is signifi- 
cantly predicted by a linear combination of communicatin involve- 
ment, interpersonal communication apprehension, self -monitoring, 
communication attentiveness, and (joint or interactive) relational 
competence measures. 

In addition to these hypotheses, an important question to be answered 
concerns the nature of the relationship between self-rated and alter-rated 
competence. Specifically, past research has revealed only a moderate relation- 
ship between self and alter natings of competence for recalled conversations 
(Cupach, 1981; Spitzberg & Cupach, 1981). The question remains however, 
whether or not these correlations were affected by the conversations being 
remembered rather than rated immediately following their occurrence (see 
Hecht, 1978b). It is possible that having the stimulus conversation inmediately 
prior to measurement may result in a closer consensus between partners re- 
garding each other's competenc;. The question is important inasmuch as self- 
report measures of competence are widely used, despite a lack of validity 
evidence. By relating self- and other-rated competence, a preliminary 
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assessmBnt of self-reported competence measures can be obtained. Thus, the 
following research question will be explored: 

Q2: What is the relationship between self -rated and other-competence? 

Finally, despite the numerous hypothesized relationships among the 

variables, the relationships between the sets of variables (i.e., predictor 

cOTiponents md outcomes) are uncertain. That is, relations within the 

component and outcome sets may affect and be affected by relations between the 

sets. Thus, it is important to explore the possible relationships between 

the components of competence and the outcomes of competence, 

Q3: What is the relationship between the competence components and 
competence outcomes? 

METHOD 

Subjects 

Participants were 606 students in communication classes at two large 
western Universities, one public (n=80) and one private (n=526). Samples 
were combined for statistical analyses. Approximately 95 percent were between 
the ages of 16 and 24 years old. More than half of the sample was female (66 
percent). Due to attendance fluctuations between time one and time two 
questionnaire administrations (for approximately half of the sample that was 
in the two-session procedure), the original pool of subjects was reduced to 
between 250 and 350 for most statistical analyses because of incomplete 
questionnaire completion for at least one member of a dyad. 
Procedures 

Student volunteers were solicited in 30 different classes. Oral instruc- 
tions briefly stated that it was a dissertation study of conversational com- 
munication, requiring that they be paired with a partner whom they may or may 
not know in order that they could carry on a conversation. There were two 
different conditions: acquaintance (reduced sample n=173) and task (reduced 
sample n=112). In the acquaintance condition, subjects were asked to get to 
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get to know each other better. In the task situation, subjects were asked to 
make prediscussion ratings of problem-solution options on the moon-explorer 
task, carry on a discussion to attain consensual ratings, and then complete 
the post-discussion ratings. 

For approximately the second half of the sample (n=298), a single- 
session adninistration was used, in which the context-independent question- 
naire packet was administered iimiediately prior to the discussion and ratings. 
This was done because preliminary returns from the two-session procedure 
indicated that only about 50 percent of the dyads could be retained for analy- 
sis due to attendance fluctuations between time-one and time-two administra- 
tions (resulting in incomplete data sets for at least one member of a dyad). 
Although administering three questionnaire packets at one time risked 
respondent fatigue, the administrations were separated by a 10-12 minute con- 
versation. Therefore, the risk was deemed necessary to maintain sample size. 

For the first 308 subjects (98 task, 210 acquaintance), a two-session 
administration was utilized in which the context-independent packet was ad- 
ministered two weeks after the conversational exercise and the context- 
specific questionnaire administration. 

In the single-session administration, after participants completed the 
first questionnaire (i.e., the context-independent measures), the> were 
systematically paired with partners on the basis of seating arrangement. 
Students were generally paired with a partner sitting behind her/him. It was 
assumed that close friends would be more likely to sit side-by-side than back- 
to-front in classroom rows. In the two-session administration, participants 
were paired on the basis of identification numbers on their packets. These 
systematic variation procedures were performed so as to minimize biased in- 
flation of outcome measures due to a priori partner preferences and subsequent 
selection. 

o 10 
ERIC 
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Once seated with their conversational partners, participants were in- 
structed by the experimenter to begin discussion once they had read the in- 
structions on the questionnaire cover sheets. In both conditions, the con- 
versations were ended by the experimenter after 10-12 minutes had elapsed. 
Instruments 

All instruments were chosen on the basis of three criteria, in the 
following order of importance: isomorphism with the proposed competence con- 
struct, prior validity support, and prior acceptable reliabilities. All in- 
struments were adapted in format to enhance consistency and convenience for the 
participants. The scale for all instrum€;nts (except CAE, which is a semantic 
differential) is a 5-point Likert-type response format as follows: l=Strongly 
Agree; 2=Mildly Agree; 3=Neither Agree Nor Disagree, Undecided; 4=Mildly 
Disagree; and 5=Strongly Disagree, Factor analysis results are available upon 
request of the author. The instruments can be divided into two types: context- 
specific and context-independent. 
Context-Specific Instruments 

Acquaintance Condition (ACQ) . There were two conditions in this research. 
One was essentially a "get acquainted" exercise. In order to obtain a general 
manipulation check, participants were asked to rate several aspects of their 
relationship status, knowledge of alter before and after the conversation, 
typicality of the conversation, and attraction to alter before and after the 
conversation. In no instance was any person paired with an alter rated as more 
intimate than a close friend. The average amount of change in knowledge of the 
other person was 2.83 out of a possible scale of eight (most change) anchored 
by "not at all" and "very well*" On a scale of nine (very typical), the rating 
of the typicality of the conversation averaged 6,71. 

Compliance To Alter (CTA) . This measure is simply a total of the number 
of items changed between pre- and post-discussion rankings in the nioon-explorer 
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task. Participants were asked to rate the hypothetical importance of various 
items required to reach a mother ship 200 miles away from their wrecked moon 
ship. After their initial ratings, dyads discussed their ratings in order to 
achieve as much consensus as possible in the time allotted. Compliance to 
alter is the amount of change between pre- and post-discussion ratings. It 
provides a general measure of task involvement and effectiveness of alter in 
changing self-ratings due to alter and conversational influences. On a scale 
of zero to 15, the averaqe change was 10.48. 

Rating of Alter Competence (RAC) . This is a 24-item instrument devel- 
oped by Cupach and Spitzberg (1981). It references the rater's perception of 
alter' s competence in a specific-conversation. It has manifested a strong 
relationship to conmuni cation satisfaction for recalled conversations (R = 
.50, Cupach & Spitzberg, 1981) and has differentiated self-reported prosocial 
behavior in conflict situations from destructive behavior (Cupach, 1981) . Its 
coefficient alpha reliability was .93 in this sample (n=458). 

Self -Rated Competence (SRC) . This is the second measure constructed in 
the Cupach and Spitzberg (1981) study of relational competence. It is a 25- 
item instrument referring to how competent the rater perceives her/himself to 
have been in a specific conversation. It correlates moderately with rating of 
alter competence (r = .60) and communication satisfaction (r = .42) (Cupach & 
Spitzberg, 1981). Its coefficient alpha reliability was .92 in this study 
(n=458). 

Perceived C onfirmation (CON) . Originally constructed as a compliment to 
an observational measure, this six-item instrument was designed to assess the 
general impression of a person having been confirmed in conversation (Cissna, 
1976). It taps awareness, interest, respect, acceptance, liking, and trust 
(feach an item). It was adapted to the format of the RAC instrument (i.e., 
referring to one's conversational partner as "s/he") and .appended to the RAC, 
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lts coefficient alpha reliability in this study was ,82 (n=458). 

Conwiuni cation Satisfaction (SAT) , Comnuni cation satisfaction is a 19- 
item measure reflecting an individual's perception of reinforcement of positive 
expectations in a conversation. It has been shown to be related empirically 
and conceptually to aspects of effective and competent communication (Hecht, 
1978a, 1978b, 1978c, 1978d; Spitzberg, 1981e), Coefficient alpha reliability 
for SAT was .91 in this study (n=458). 

C onversational Appropriateness and Effectiveness (CAE) . This instrument 
was constructed expressly for this study. It consists of 26 counter-balanced 
semantic differential scale items. Adjectives reflect two semantic domains: 
appropriateness and effectiveness (each 13 items). Conceptually, it was ex- 
pected that the appropriateness and effectiveness outcomes would be separate, 
but highly correlated, factors of competent impression managenient. In order 
to assess the factor properties of the scale, two procedures were undertaken. 
First, exploratory factor analysis was performedt This was done to eliminate 
extraeous or insignificant items from further analysis. Criteria for assessing 
the number of factors to rotate based on direct solutions were: (1) eigenvalues 
of unrotated factors greater than one, and (2) CattelVs scree procedure 
(Cattell & Vogelmann, 1977). After rotation, a factor was considered defined 
if two or more items loaded at .50 or greater with no secondary loading 
greater than .30. Using these criteria, two factors did emerge, although only 
two items r^.efined the second factor. Since one intent of this research was to 
construct a convenient instrument for assessing appropriate;iess and effective- 
ness, the: item total was reduced to 16' items. On the basis of exploratory 
analysis, items were excluded on the basis of (1) lack of any primary loading 
abouve .50, (2) lower loadings than remaining items, and (3) the comments re- 
ceived from subjects regarding the interpretability of the items (e,g», numer- 
ous respondents inquired as to the meaning of the term "seemly"). The two 
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factors were highly correlated (r = .70), and the first factor accounted for 
93 f-ercerit of the variance of the two. Results of the exploratory factor 
analysis are displayed In Table 2. 

Second, a confirmatory factor analysis was perfomed to assess the 
best interpretation of the CAE. Confirmatory factor analysis tests the 
goodness of fit between the actual interitem correlation matrix and a pre- 
dicted correlation matrix (Joreskog & Sorbom, 1978; Kim & Mueller, 1978). It 
is rare that hypothesized and predicted correlation matrices are not signifi- 
cantly different (t,iven the power of a large sample). Nevertheless, confirma- 
tory factor analysis allows alternatively possible hypothesized models to be 
tested. Specifically, differing factor structures can be predicted and cc-m- 
pared in order to derive the most meaningful and/or statistically significant 
model. Thus, three models were proposed: a one general factor inodel , a two 
specific factor model (tne expocted appropriateness and effectiveness factors), 
and a three factor model with one general and two specific factors. The best 
fitting model is the one with the largest chi-square-to-degrees of freedom ratio. 

The re:,ults can be seen in Table 3. Of the three models, the three 
factor model (one general, two specific) provides the best fit (x^ = 215.82, 
df = 87). However, given the high intercorrelation of the factors in the two- 
factor hypothesized model (r = .90), and the high primary loading , of the 
items on the general factor of the three factor model, the CAE appears to be 
most easily and meaningfully interpreted as a unidimensional measure. In other 
words, in all models, one general factor containing both appropriateness and 
effectiveness items appears to be the strongest factor; hence a unidimensional 
interpretation seens justified. 

The 16-item CAE scale was used to operationally define the general per- 
ception of the conversation's appropriateness and effectiveness in this study. 
Its coefficient alpha reliability was .93 (n=475). 

ERIC 
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Context-Independent Instruments 

Communication Involvement (CIN) , The CIN is an 18-item instrument 
developed by Cegala (1978, 1981). It represents a perceived proclivity to be 
perceptive, other-oriented, and responsive in conversational encounters; thus 
operational izing a perceived motivation to be enmeshed in 'interaction and 
other-oriented toward alters in conversation. Its coefficient alpha relia- 
bility was .84 in this study (n=477). 

Interpersonal Communication Apprehension (ICA) . An enormous amount of 
research has been performed on communication apprehension using McCroskey's 
Personal Report of Communication Apprehension (McCroskey, 1977). Repeated 
debate regarding its factor structure and contextual predictiveness (Beatty, 
Behnke & McCallum, 1978; Daly, 1978, 1980; Porter, 1979; Siebold & McPhee, 
1980) motivated the construction of a new four-factor measure tapping organi- 
zational, group, public, and interpersonal contexts (McCroskey, Note 1). The 
ICA is composed of the six items used to assess the interpersonal context. Its 
scoring was reversed for this study (i.e., higher scores indicate lower appre- 
hension)* The ICA operationalizes an anticipated anxiety in interpersonal 
communication, and therefore reflects a conmuni cation avoidance response. Its 
coefficient alpha reliability was .86 in this research (n=477). 

Communication Attentiveness (ATT) * Attentiveness is a 24-item instrument 
that assesses self-reported tendencies to listen to, attend to, empathize with, 
encourage, and provide observable feedback cues to alters in conversational 
encounters. (Norton & Pettegrew, 1979). Its coefficient alpha reliability 5n 
this study was .84 (n=.477). 

Self -Monitoring (SMN). Snyder^s (1974, 1979a) 25-item instrument has 
been conceptually and empirically related to numerous facets of interaction 
that could be considered competent. (Dabbs, Evans & Hopper, 1980; Ickes & 
Barnes, 1977; Snyder, 1974, 1979a, 1979b, 1980; Snyder & Swann, 1976; 
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Snyder & Tanke, 1976; Spitzberg & Cupach, 1981; Tunnel!, 1980; Zanna, Olsen & 
Fazio, 1980) • Specifically, the self-monitoring measure assesses an individual's 
perceived proclivity to attend to the social, contextual, and interactive 
cues in order to inform her/his choice of appropriate and effective behavioral 
adaptation^ Its coefficient alpha reliability in this study was unimpressive 
(•67, n=477), but acceptable for research purposes. 

RESULT S 

Preliminary Analyses 

The intercorrelation matrix of all individual variables is presented in 
Table 4. Before analyzing the research questions and hypotheses, several 
analyses were performed to assess possible differences between sex of respon- 
dent, sex of alter, and condition (i-e., task or acquaintance). A series of 
one-way analyses of variance were performed with three factors treated as in- 
dependent variables with each of the competence variables and outcomes treated 
as dependent variables. To protect from experiment-wise error rates, results 
were considered significant only at the ,01 level. Rating of alter-competence 
(F = 9.97, df = 1,346, p<.01), self-rated competence (F = 21.30, df = 1,346, 
p<.01), attentiveness (F = 8.04, df = 1,346, p<.01), perceived confirmation 
(F = 10.50, df = 1,346, p<.01), and conversational appropriateness and effec- 
tiveness (F = 8.79, df = 1,346, p<.01) were all significantly different between 
males and females, with females always rating higher. In no instance did sex 
of alter result in a significant difference, This means that subjects were not 
significantly more satisfied, confirmed, or perceiving of appropriateness and 
effectiveness due to the sex of their conversational partners. It appears that 
there is a fairly consistent tendency for females to rate themselves higher on 
competence and competence outcomes than males. However, this difference is 
apparently not communicated reliably to conversational partners,, since such 
differences would result in higher ratings for female partners. The practical 
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meaning of these sex differences is difficult to ascertain. The magnitude of 
difference in each contrast is relatively small. To assess the effect of the 
sex differences, self sex was dummy coded and entered first in the multiple 
regression analyses for tests of hypotheses one through three. 

Surprisingly, there were no significant differences between task and 
acquaintance conditions for any of the measures. The situations were ori- 
ginally chosen for their differences in the types of information likely to be 
exchanged and the subjective processes they would elicit. The task situation 
was assumed to tap the effectiveness outcome more than appropriateness, and the 
inverse was expected for the acquaintance condition. However, given no dif- 
ferences between the conditions, the two subsamples were combined for all 
remaining analyses. 

Finally, scatterplots of all bivariate component and outcome relation- 
ships were examined to assess the hypothesized linearity of the relationships. 
In no instance was a distinctly curvilinear relationship apparent. 
Hypotheses One Through Three 

Hypotheses one, two and three were tested by stepwise multiple regression 
analysis after sex was entered first. Hypothesis one was supported (Table 5), 
with the competence components explaining 64 percent of the variance in com- 
munication satisfaction (R = ,80, p<.G5). However, only RAC and SRC contri- 
buted significant amounts of variance, according to the stepwise F-ratios. 

Hypothesis two was also supported (Table 6), with 68 percent of the 
perceived confirmation variance explained by the competence components (R = .82, 
p<.05). Only RAC and SRC contributed significant amounts of variance to the 
prediction of perceived confirmation. 

Hypothesis three was supported as well (Table 7), with 41 percent of the 
variance of conversational appropriateness and effectiveness explained by the 
competence components (R = .6<, p<.05). Again, only RAC and SRC were 
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statistically significant predictors. Thus, while all the results are sup- 
portive of the skill components of self -rated and other-competence, none of the 
results are supportive of the entire model. Gender was not a statistically 
significant unique predictor when combined with the other components. 
Research Question One 

Research question one was tested by creating four variables: A's rela- 
tional ccxnpetence (ARC), B's relational competence (BRC), interactive rela- 
tional competence (ARC+BRC = IRC), and joint relational competence (ARC+BRC = 
JRC). JRC correlated with IRC at .9966, indicating .here is no distin- 
guishable difference between the two variables. In addition, average relative 
percentage contribution of the three variables was assessed by a procedure 
suggested by Lindeman, Merenda and Gold (1980, pp. 126-127). Essentially, the 
process involves designing a series of regression statements such that the 
predictors are entered into the equation in all possible order permutations. 
By averaging the unique variance contributed by each predictor across all 
order permutations, a relatively accurate estimate of relative importance of 
the predictors is obtained. In this instance, JRC fairly consistently averaged 
approximately one percent greater than IRC in predicting both self and alter 
outcomes. (Table 8). In answer to research question one, then, additive 
combinations of competence variables appear to be potentially preferable to 
multiplicative combinations, although neither manifests obvious superiority 
in predicting outcomes in this study. Consequently, JRC will be used in 
testing the remaining hypotheses. 
Hypotheses Four/ Through Six 

Hypotheses four, five, and six were tested by entering all competence 
predictors except SRC and RAC into multiple regression equations to predict 
alter outcomes. Instead of SRC and RAC, JRC was used as the context-specific 
measure of skill. Stepwise regressions were performed for each of the three 
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outcomes, alter-satisf action (ASAT), alter-confimation (ACON), and alter- 
conversational appropriateness and effectiveness (ACAE). 

Hypothesis four was supported (Table 9), w!th the components explaining 
45 percent of the variance in ASAT (R = .67, p<.05). JRC was the only statis- 
tically significant predictor. 

Hypothesis five was supported (Table 10), with 46 percent of the variance 
of ACON explained by the competence conponents (R = .76, p<.05). In this 
instance, both JRC and self-monitoring added statistically significant infor- 
mation to the prediction equation. However, because the SMN beta is negative, 
it may be an artifact. Self -monitoring is conceptually and empirically 
positively related to competence in most instances (see Table 4). 

Hypothesis six was supported (Table 11), with 31 percent of CAE variance 
predicted by the components (R = .56, p<.05). Once more, JRC w?>s the only 
statirtically significant predictor. Thus, although substantial amounts of 
variance in alter outcomes is explained in each instance, only the joint 
relational competence variables contributes statistically significant informa- 
tion to the model. 
Research Question Two 

Research question two concerns the.relationL\ip between self-rated and 
other-rated competence measures. That is, what is the relationship between A's 
estimate of A's competence and B's perception of A's competence in a given 
time and context? As can be seen in Table 4, SRC has a zero-order correlation 
of .32 with ARAC, which is statistically significant (p<.01). Although statis- 
tically significant, the relationship is actually small in terms of the amount 
of variance explained (approximately eight percent). It would appear that 
self perceptions of competence may bear only small relationships with other's 
perceptions of self's competence. 
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Research Question Three 

Research question three regards the relationships between the sets of 
competence components and outcomes. It was explored via canonical correlation 
analysis* Two canonical correlations were assessed- In the first (Table 12), 
the component set of RAC,SRC,CIN,SMN,ATT, and ICA were related to the outcome 
set of SAT, CON, AND CAE. Only one canonical root was statistically signifi- 
cant, with 76 percent of the variance shared between the sets of variables 
(Rc=.88, p<.01). Examination of the canonical variate weights suggests that 
rating of alter-competence is weighted in correspondence with perceived 
confirmation. This is in concert with many of the other relationships 
found, and is expected from the zero-order correlation between these two 
variables (r=.79). Further interpretation however, should await the 
analysis of the variate loadings (Levine, 1977; Tucker & Chase, 1980). 

The next canonical correlation was constructed to assess the relationship 
between the same component sets as in the first, with the addition of alter's 
outcomes, ARAC, ACON, ACAE. The intent was to examine the optimal set of 
predictors of alter's impressions of conversational satisfaction, etc. 
Three canonical roots were extracted, the first of which mirrors the root 
found in the f"^»^st canonical correlation. Rating of alter-competence and 
perceived confirmation appear to correspond considerably. In the second 
root, rating of alter-competence corresponds with alter 's confirmation in 
the conversation, and self-rated competence appears to be similarly weighted 
as alter's conmuni cation satisfaction. In the third root, self-monitoring 
shows a high positive weight along with self's conversational appropriate- 
ness and alter's conversational appropriateness and effectiveness. In 
total, 77 percent of the variance is shared between the two sets of variables; 
a mere one percent difference by adding alter's outcomes. Thus, as in the 
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hypothesis tests, two tentative conclusions can be derived from the canonical 
results. First, it Lj^pears that the trait variables simply do not contribute 
a substantial amount of variance to the overall model of relational competence. 
Second, as in the hypothesis tests, rating of alter-competence is clearly the 
strongest predictor of outcomes, even apparently alter 's outcomes. Apparently, 
A's perception of B's competence is the best predictor (in this study) of A's 
own outcomes. It is even A's best predictor of B's outcomes! 

DISCUSSION 

The results are at once, promising and discouraging. The hypotheses are 
all partially supported, and a substantial amount of variance in self and alter 
outcomes is explained in most instances. The disconcerting result is that none 
of the context-independent variables contributed substantial amounts of variance 
to the predictions. Even the context-specific measure of self-rated competence 
did not perform well relative to the rating of alter-competence measure. If 
this is to be accepted as a valid finding, then the viability of self- referenced 
competence measures may be seriously suspect. 

These results must be examined in light of the possibility that th^re may 
be ati factual correlation between the measures due to intrapacket location. The 
highest correlations exist among measures within the questionnaire packets. 
While there is likely to be some such method variance, it appears incontrover- 
tible now, that after this, and three other studies of relational competence, 
the most substantial relationships have been consistently found only among 
conversation-specific measures and relational competence measures (Cupach,1981; 
Cupach & Spitzberg, 1981; Spitzberg & Cupach, 1981). This pattern indicates 
that competence is a context-bound phenomenon, which requires context-specific 
operational ization. 

A second important finding is that the relational model is not strongly 
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supported by the results. Specifically, inasmuch as motivation and knowledge 
are operational ized by trait measures, these components do not contribute 
substantial amounts of information in predicting relational competence out- 
comes. Fiwe possible interpretations appear plausible. The first very 
probable explanation has already been examined. Trait measures simply may 
not predict behavior within the dynamics of a specific situation. 

Second, the situation may have been atypical for students, despite 
their rating on typicality. That is, the stimulus situation may have placed 
the subjects in an unusual position, one that does not tap their requisite 
knowledge and motivation. Since the exercise appeared as a consensual task 
(i.e., one that compeled cooperation as a classroom assignment), motivation 
may have been constant. Further, because the moon-explorer exercise requires 
mainly technical knowledge, and acquaintance discussion requires self- 
knowledge, the knowledge component may have been relatively constant. Thus, 
the stimulus situation may not have allowed the full impact of knowledge and 
motivation to affect the conversations. This interpretation appears unlikely 
because the processes of self-monitoring, comnuni cation Involvement, and 
communication apprehension ought to be operating regardless of the content 
knowledge required. 

Third, the measures may not possess adequate construct validity. Atten- 
tiveness, communication involvement, and interpersonal communication apprehen- 
sion have considerable self-report validity, yet minimal experimental or be- 
havioral validation. Self -monitoring had considerable behavioral validity 
evidence, but usually is assessed with median splits to attain extreme 
differences. It is possible that these measures simply do not effectively tap 
their respective construct domains. This interpretation also ^eems unlikely, 
simply due to the consistency of findings associated with these constructs. 
Fourth, the trait measures may just insufficiently tap the conceptual domains 
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proffered by the model. There may be minimal isomorphism between self- 
monitoring and knowledge of competent interaction behavior, communication in- 
volvement and apprehension with motivation to interact, and attentiveness with 
competence skills. If this is the case, instruments would need to be con- 
structed to better measure knowledge and motivation aspects of competent 
interaction. 

Fifth, thejuodel itself may be inaccurate. Despite the intuitive appeal 
of the motivation, knowledge, and skill model, it may ba too simplistic to 
predict to specific situations. For example, an acquaintance situation may be 
so scripted as to require minimal self -monitoring of the cues, further, 
motivation may be unnecessary if one's convei^sational skills are competent 
enough to be enacted with minimal effort. If this interpretation is reasonable, 
then the components may be more independent than expected, rendering the model 
far less predictive than intended. This will be discussed in greater detail 
in the section on theoretical implications. 
Measurement Implications 

Despite the problematic nature of the results for the model, the findings 
do support the "relational competence" measurement approach, and the rating of 
alter-competence measure specifically. Not only is RAC significantly predic- 
tive of all three outcome variables (self-satisfaction, perceived confirmation, 
and conversational appropriateness and effectiveness), its additive and multi- 
plicative combination with self-rated competence also explained substantial 
amounts of alter-outcome variance. 

One of the original assumptions underlying the construction of the 
measure of relational competence was that competence is relational ly contex- 
tualized. In other words, standards of appropriateness and effectiveness vary 
by the interpersonal relationship of the interactants. The relational history 
of a dyad allows an idiosyncratic evolution of standards for competent behavior. 
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It was further assumed that self-report of competence alone is an insufficient 
indicant of competence. Relational ly competent behavior must meet the stan- 
dards of both relational participants. Hence, neither self-rated nor third 
party observation of competnece is likely to provide a comprehensive or suf- 
ficient assessment of relational ly competent interaction by themselves. In 
fact, the rating of alter-competence was by far the strongest variable in this 
study. Self-rating of competence contributed significant unique variance, but 
it did not contribute large amounts of variance. Thus, both participants do 
need to be referenced in the measurement process, and it is the conversational 
alter that is most important in this measurement model. 

Additionally, several context-specific measures exist that could provide 
excellent constructs for future research into relational competence. For ex- 
ample, Levenson and Gottman (1978) developed a self -report measure of social 
competence in dating and assertion situations which reveals good predictive 
and criterion related validity. Sanson-Fisher and Mulligan (1977) found sup- 
port for the behavioral validity of a self-report measure of appropriate and 
inappropriate classroom behavior. Morganstern and Wheeless (1980) constructed 
measures of relational anxiety, relational nonverbal anxiety, and relational 
status/self -control. Such measures reflect communication constructs as per- 
ceived by the participants in a specific encounter and/or relationship with 
another. Similarly knowledge and motivation measures could be designed that 
are situation/relationship specific. This is the necessary next step in the 
attempt to develop, validate, or invalidate the model of relational competence. 
Theoretical Implications 

How do the findings of this study fit into a theory of relationally 
competent communication? Three major implications of ',he findings can be 
derived. The first concerns the utility of traits as explanatory variables. in 
a theory of relational competence. Consistently, trait variables have shown 
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small to moderate relation to measures of relational competence and competence 
outcomes. It appears that traits are not the optimal constructs for explain- 
ing social behavior (Argyle & Little, 1972), This is not to suggest that 
competence necessarily be viewed as a stochastic process. Indeed, the moti- 
vation, knowledge, and skill approach may still provide a useful model. But 
the constructs of motivation and knowledge must be recast at the relational 
level- To what extent does A want to communicate with B in Context C at Time 
T? How knowledgeable is A about B generally, and about B's experiences and 
proclivities in relation to the topic and context which involves them speci- 
fically? Conceptual and operational advancement of these components will sig- 
nificantly enhance the precision of the model. 

The second implication of this study regards the utility of the model 
relative to other approaches. The motivation, knowledge, skills, and outcomes 
perspective is certainly only one perspective among many. Alternative concep- 
tualizations might ve developed from the functional perspective of Bennis, 
Berlew, Schein and Steele (1973), the behavioral approach of Gottman (1979), 
the skills approach of Argyle (1969/1973), or the rules approach of Pearce 
(1976) and Pearce and Cronen (1980). Furthering each of these perspectives is 
likely to derive unique theoretic propositions and measurement possibilities. 
Consequently, other models need to be elaborated and empirically tested. 

There is also a need to develop inductive or grounded theories of compe- 
tence to compliment or qualify deductive models such as the one presented here. 
Considerable research has been done in the social skills literature to inform 
a theorist interested in constructing a pool of "competent behaviors." This 
pool could be enlarged, diversified, and varied experimentally by contexts and 
raters in order to assess what behaviors are consistently perceived as competent. 
These behaviors could then be compared to extant theoretic expectations and 
used to refine or redirect our current conceptualizations. 

o 
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Finally, perhaps the most obvious direction for an Inductive theory to 
begin is to examine behaviors that can be considered other-oriented. Without 
exception, in both recalled and immediate conversational stimuli, the rating 
of alter-competence has been the optimal predictor of competent outcomes. 
This is a theoretically significant finding. Although A's perception of A's 
own competence provides useful information in explaining A's satisfaction, 
confirmation, and perceptions of appropriateness and effectiveness, A's 
percpetion of alter's competence is far more important. This finding supports 
a considerable amount of research which indicates that other-oriented behavior 
is conversationally competent (e.g., Fiengold, 1977; Kupke, Calhoun & Hobbs, 
1979; Ki'pke, Hobbs & Cheney, 1979; Dow, .Glasep:& Bigl=»n, 1980). It is the 
other person who largely determines self feelings and perceptions of the con- 
versation. Hence, other-orientation appears to be a vital behavioral com- 
ponent of competent communication, perhaps more important than any other. 
Both the regression analyses and the canonical correlations support the im- 
portance of the RAC. It manifests excellent reliability an displays similar 
characl *nr both recalled and immediate conversations. Overall, the 

rating of alter-competence appears to provide an excellent tool for advancing 
future research in the area of other-orientation specifically, and the area 
of competence in communicating generally. For example, the RAC could be 
related to numerous microscopic interactive behaviors to determine whecher 
other-orientation is composed of context-independent or context-dependent 
behaviors. Another important direction for research is the extent to which 
other-orientation can be trained or taught. Educational and therapeutic uses 
of such training methods could be numerous and Invaluable. Of course, these 
are empirical questions that need to be investigated. Nevertheless, the 
results of this study evidence considerable support for the RAC directly, and 
the consruct of other-orientation indirectly. Both deserve continued study. 
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SUMMARY 

A model of relational competence was reviewed and summarized. Relational 
competence is construed as consisting of each individual's motivation to 
interact competently, knowledge of effective and appropriate behaviors, and 
skill in enacting such motivations and knowledge. If both participants are 
additively competent, then certain outcomes are likely to result, including 
perceived confirmation, perceptions of conversatir.ial appropriateness and 
effectiveness, and communication satisfaction. The model was operationalized 
through the measures of communication involvement, interpersonal conmunication 
apprehension (motivation), self-monitoring (knowledge), attentiveness, self- 
•^ated competence, and rating of alter-competence (skill). A tot^l of 492 
interacted in dyads in either a task or acquaintance condition. Prior to and 
following the interaction, subjects responded to several instruments; 244 
subjects completed all measures within dyads. Results revealed that 64 percent 
of self communication satisfaction, 66 percent of perceived confirmation, and 
45 percent o^ conversational appropriateness and effectiveness were explained 
by self competence components. Also, 45 percent of alter 's satisfaction and 
perceived confirmation, and 31 percent of alter's conversational appropriateness 
and effectiveness were explained by the competence components when including 
a relational skill measure. Canonical correlation results corroborated these 
results. All of the analyses indicatedthat themeasrues of motivation and 
knowledge did not contribute significant amounts of variance to the model. 
Thus, although the context-specific measures of skill appear to have strong 
predictive potential, the overall model of relational competence appears to 
require concepiiual and empirical refinement, ^5ost importantly, context-specific 
measures of know' dge and motivation need to be developed. 
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REFERENCE NOTES 

1. The new apprehension scale was sent upon personal request of J.C. McCroskey, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, Virginia, 26506. 
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Table 1. Model and Vocabulary of Competence Components and Outcomes 

COMPETENCE COMPONENTS 

Label 

Motivation 

Communication Invovlement ciH 

Interpersonal Communication Apprehension ICA 

Knowledge 

Sel f -Monitor ing SMN 
Skills 

A's Self-Rated Competence (AA) ASC 

B*s Self -Rated Competence (BB) BSC 

A's Other-Competence (BA) ;^0C 

B's Other-Competence (AB) BOC 

A's Relational Competence (AA+BA) ARC 

B's Relational Competence (BB+AB) BRC 

Joint Relational Competence (ARC+BRC) jrC 

Interactive Relational Competence (ARCxBRC) Irc 

Attentiveness ^rprj, 

COMPETENCE OUTCOMES 

Perceived Confirmation Cqn 

Alter 's Perceived Confirmation ACON 

Communication Satisfaction SAT 

Alter Communication Satisfaction ASAT 

Conversational Appropriateness and Effectiveness CAE 
Alter 's Conversational Appropriateness and Effectiveness ACAE 
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Table 2, Exploratory Derived Oblique Factor Solution for CAE (n=475). 



Item Content 

75. Rude/Tactful 

76. Inopportune/Opportune 

77. Normal /Abnormal 

78. Correct/Incorrect 

79. Insufficient/Sufficient 

80. Beneficial/Adverse 

81. Inadequate/Adequate 

82. Tasteful /In Bad Taste 

83. Embarrassing/Not Embarrassing 

84. Awkward/Smooth 

85. Legitimate/Illegitimate 

86. Successful/Unsuccessful 

87. Useless/Useful 

88. Fulfilled/Unfulfilled 

89. In Control /Out of Control 

90. Comfortable/Uncomfortable 

91. Disadvantageous/Advantageous 

92. Unfavorable/Favorable 

93. Profitable/Unprofitable 

94. Inefficient/Efficient 

95. Suitable/Unsuitable 

96. Effective/Ineffective 

97. Appropriate/Inappropriate 

98. Improper/ Proper 

99. Unseemly/Seemly 
100. Unreasonable/Reasonable 



Code 


Fartnr T 


r a L tu r 1 1 


Add 


• 3815 


1RQ7 
. xo? / 


Eff 


.4205 


. uou/ 


Add 


.4505 


9919 
. ccxC 


Add 


.4872 


14fi7 


Eff 


.3339 


. ouoo 


Eff 


fiR?5* 


n9Q1 


Eff 


.4284 


. OOOx 


Add 


.4360 




1 Add 


.0218 


i!7fi9 

9*ffDC 


Add 


-.0348 


R'^'^A* 

. 000*7 


Add 


.5299* 


1R71 
. xo/ X 


Eff 




. *tO/U 


Eff 


7766* 


. 0710 
* . U/ 127 


Eff 


.5799* 


. XUXJsI 


Eff 


2170 


9 *tO*tU 


Add 


n7R7 


7ARn* 

. /*tOU 


Eff 


.8151* 


- nQR7 


Eff 


63i>4* 


1491 


Eff 


.7709* 


-.1409 


Fff 

u 1 1 


. Diuy 


.U*fob 


App 


.7875* 


-.0271 


Eff 


.8185* 


-.0425 


App 


.7325* 


.0143 


App 


.7532* 


-.0098 


App 


.7274* 


-.0978 


App 


.7322* 


.0191 



Eignevalue 

Percentage of Variance Explained 
Factor Correlations 



11.4234 
92.9000 

1.0000 



Note 



An asterisk (*) indicates a primary loading of an 
the .50/. 30 criterion. 



.8762 
7.1000 

.7014 

i.oono 



item according to 
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Table 3. Confirmatory Factor Analysis Models for Conversational Appropriateness and 
Effectiveness (n = 475), 



Item 



1-Factor Model 



2-Factor Model 



3~Factor Model 







Eta 1 


Eta 1 


Eta 2 


Eta 1 


Eta 2 


Eta 3 


80 




.574 


.694 


.000 


.427 


.000 


.587 


83 




.346 


.000 


.431 


.000 


. 247 


.443 


84 




.512 


.000 


.601 


.000 


.462 


.633 


85 




= 574 


= 000 


. 683 


.000 


-.012 


.675 


87 




.603 


.735 


. 000 


.498 


.000 


.608 


88 




.605 


.718 


.000 


.273 


.000 


.656 


90 




.559 


.000 


.650 


.000 


.502 


.695 


91 




.630 


.771 


. 000 


.488 


. 000 


.643 


92 




.656 


.768 


.000 


.256 


.000 


.722 


93 




.574 


.693 


.000 


.313 


.000 


.603 


94 




.549 


.630 


.000 


.091 


.000 


.628 


95 




.633 


.000 


.786 


.000 


-.161 


.782 


96 




.670 


.787 


. 000 


. 250 


.000 


. 734 


97 




.642 


.000 


. 777 


. 000 


-.165 


. 775 


98 




.638 


.000 


.779 


.000 


-.241 


.777 


100 




.642 


.000 


.779 


.000 


-.151 


.772 


Factor 






1.000 


.896 


1.000 


-.030 


.000 


Correlations 








1.000 




1.000 


.000 
















1.000 


Chi Square 




= 580.85 


X^ = 


473.34 


x^ 


= 215. 


82 


Statistics 


df 


= 103 


df = 


103 


df 


87 








< .000 




.000 


P 


< .000 








/df = 5.64 


xVdf = 


4.60 


X^/df = 2.48 
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Table 4 . Correlation Matrix for All Self Competence Variables and Alter Outcomes ^ 





SRC CIN 


ATT 


ICft'- 


SMN 


SAT 


CON 


CAE 


ASAT 


ACON 


ACAE 


ARAC 


RAC 


.63** .15** 


.11* 


.10* 


.02 


.76** 


.79** 


.62** 


.40** 


.36** 


.35** 


.46** 


SRC 


.34** 


.31** 


.31** 


.07 


.65** 


.65** 


.51** 


.26** 


.21** 


.21** 


.32** 


CIN 




.57** 


.54** 


.05 


.23** 


.17** 


.25** 


.06 


.03 


-.00 


.09 


ATT 






.30** 


.19** 


.16** 


.11* 


.21** 


.06 


.03 


.10* 


.07 


ICA 








.22** 


.17** 


.13** 


.18** 


.05 


-.04 


.03 


.06 


SMN 










.02 


.04 


.09 


-.04 


-.07 


.09 


.03 


SAT 












.71** 


.73** 


.37** 


.34** 


. 26** 


.40** 


CON 














.54** 


.34** 


.26** 


.27** 


.36** 


CAE 
















.26** 


,27** 


.23** 


.35** 


ASAT 






















. 76** 


ACON 




















.54** 


.79** 


ACAE 






















.62** 



* p < .05, ** p < .01. 

^ Scoring on Interpersonal Conununication Apprehension (ICA) was reversed such that higher 
scores reflect lower apprehension. 

2 Because of the statistical routine used (Pearson Corr, SPSS), each correlation is based 
on the maximum number of subjects with nonzero scores for that pair of variables. Thus, 
the number of subjects varies from 330 to 470. 
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Table 5. Multiple Regression of Competence Components on Conmuni cation 
Satisfaction (n=350). 



Predictor 


R 


R2 


R^chng 


beta 


SEX 


.1322 


.0175 


.0175 


.0405 


RAC 


.7662 


.5871 


.5696 


.5709* 


SRC 


.8012 


.6420 


.1549 


.2946* 


CIN 


.8024 


.6439 


.0019 


.0401 


SMN 


.8027 


.6442 


.0004 


-.0219 


ICA 


.8029 


.6446 


.0004 


.0230 


AH 


.8029 


.6446 


.0000 


-.0050 



* p<.05. 



Table 6. Multiple Regression of Competence Components on Perceived 
Confirmation (n=350). 



Predi ctor 


R 


R2 


R^chng 


beta 


SEX 


.1734 


.0301 


.0301 


-.0057 


RAC 


.7763 


.6026 


.5725 


.5352* 


SRC 


.8186 


.6701 


.0675 


.3718* 


An 


.8210 


.6740 


.0039 


-.0884 


CIN 


.8213 


.6746 


.0006 


.0504 


ICA 


.8217 


.6752 


.0006 


-.0337 


SMN 


.8219 


.6755 


.0004 


.0203 



* p<.05. 



Table 7. Multiple Regression of Competence Components on Conversational 
Appropriateness and Effectiveness (n=350). 



Predictor 


R 


R2 


R'=3hn J 


beta 


SEX 


.1572 


.0247 


.0247 


-.0301 


RAr 


.6182 


.3821 


.3574 


.5094* 


CIN 


.6347 


.4029 


.0247 


.0892 


SRC 


.6419 


.4121 


.5150 


.1217* 


SMN 


.6436 


.4142 


.0021 


.0393 


ICA 


.6441 


.4148 


.0007 


.0333 


ATT 


.6441 


.4149 


.0001 


.0102 



* p<.05. 
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Table 8, Average Percentage Contribution of Rating of Alter- 
Competence, Interactive Relational Competence, and 
Joint Relational Competence to Competence Outcomes, 



Average 

Dependent Independent Percentage 

Variable Variable Contribution 



SAT 


RAC 


.26 




IRC 


.16 






• i.o 


CON 


RAC 


.32 




IRC 


.15 




JRC 


.16 


CAE 


RAC 


.18 




IRC 


.11 




JRC 


.10 


ASAT 


RAC 


.10 




IRC 


.24 




JRC 


.24 


ACON 


RAC 


.09 




IRC 


.23 




JRC 


.24 


ACAE 


RAC 


.06 




IRC 


.16 




JRC 


.15 
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Table 9. Multiple Regression of Relational Competence Components on Alter's 
Satisfaction (n=260). 



Predictor 


R 


R2 


R^chng 


beta 


JRC 


.6575 


.4323 


.4323 


.6661* 


CIN 


.6590 


.4343 


.0020 


-.0456 


ICA 


.6593 


.4346 


.0004 


.0104 


SNN 


.6671 


.4448 


.0102 


-.1073 


ATT 


.6671 


.4450 


.0002 


.0146 



* p<.05. 



Table 10. Multiple Regression of Relational Competence Components on AUer's 
Confirmation (n=259). 



Predictor 


R 


R2 


R^chng 


beta 


JRC 


.6472 


.4189 


.4189 


.6857* 


CIN 


.6612 


.4372 


.0183 


-.0884 


SNN 


.6711 


.4504 


.0132 


-.0982 


AH 


.6711 


.4504 


.0000 


.0060 


ICA 


.6743 


.4546 


.0043 


-.0804 



* p<.05. 



Table 11. Multiple Regression of Relational Competence Components on Alter's 
Conversational Appropriateness and Effectiveness (n=252). 



Predictor 


R 


R2 


R^chng 


beta 


JRC 


.5477 


.2999 


.2999 


.5535* 


CIN 


.5503 


.3028 


.0028 


-.1125 


ATT 


.5578 


.3111 


.0083 


.1100 


ICA 


.5578 


.3111 


.0000 


.0101 


SMN 


.5579 


.3113 


.0002 


.0123 



* p<.05. 
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Table 12. Canonical Correlation Between Competence Components and 
Self Outcomes (n=300). 



Root 




Ro2 
"c 


Wilke 


X 


dx 


P 


1 


.8742 


.7643 


.2249 


438.74 


18 


,00 


2 


.2043 


.0417 


.9539 


13.88 


10 


.18 


3 


.0676 


.0046 


.9954 


1.35 


4 


.85 



Canonical Variates 



Competence 


Set One 


Components 


Weights 


RAC 


-.7196 


SRC 


-.3717 


CIN 


-.0464 


SMN 


-.0066 


ATT 


.0317 


ICA 


.0190 


Competence 




Outcomes 




SAT 


-.4087 


CON 


-.5954 


CAE 


-.1016 
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Table 13. Canonical Correlation Between Competence Components and 





Self 


and Alter 




VII"" OUU ) . 






Root 




"C 


Wilks 


X 


at 


P 


1 


.8785 


.7717 


. 1954 


All ^1 


oo 


A A 
.00 


2 


.2411 


.0581 


. 8558 

• \J mj mj \J 


ft D • DD 




A 1 
.01 


3 


.2270 


.0515 


.9086 


28.03 


16 


.03 


4 


.1732 


.0300 


.9580 


12.56 


9 


.18 


5 


.1113 


.0124 


.9876 


3.65 


4 


.46 


6 


.0048 


.0000 


.9999 


.01 


1 


.94 



Canonical Variates 



Competence 
Components 


Set One 
Weights 


Set Two 

w X TV 

Weights 


Weights 


RAC 


.7386 


.9148 


.1133 


SRC 


^-.3509 


.9558 


-.3005 


CIN 


-.0254 


.5998 


.0365 


SMN 


-".0078 


.0194 


.7499 


ATT 


.0156 


-.2865 


.6030 


ICA 


.0136 


.0154 


-.1413 


Competence 
Outcomes 








SAT 


-.4048 


.2707 


-.4949 


ASAT 


.0293 


.8239 


-.5812 


CON 


.5745 


-.0618 


-.2584 


ACON 


-.0317 


1.0762 


-.3211 


CAE 


-.0877 


.1491 


1.0454 


ACAE 


-.1073 


-.6805 


.8113 
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